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Dr. Johnson described as "the last refuge of a
scoundrel": he wished to make his country such a
model state that others would wish to imitate it. He
set before himself as a goal what Pericles claimed for
Athens: "Our Constitution does not copy the laws of
neighbouring states; we are rather a pattern to others
than imitators ourselves." He had a deep sympathy
with suffering, and he hated wrong and injustice in
any form. Nor did he ever hesitate to call attention
to abuses which came to his notice, and to denounce
them in the most trenchant manner. At the same time
he was not prepared to turn the other cheek to a
reproving foreigner. For example, when the German
Chancellor denounced as the insult of a "distorted
judgment" his statement that the methods of the
British troops in South Africa were not in fact so
drastic as those of the Germans in 1870, Mr. Chamber-
lain retorted:

What I have said, I have said. I withdraw
nothing. I qualify nothing. I defend nothing.
As I read history no British minister has ever served
his country faithfully and at the same time enjoyed
popularity abroad. I make allowance, therefore,
for foreign criticism. I will not follow an example
that has been set to me. I do not want to give
lessons to a foreign minister, and I will not accept
any at his hands. I am responsible only to my
sovereign and to my countrymen.

At first sight it may appear that there was much
that was inconsistent about his career, and he was the
last man to claim that he had never changed his mind.
In his Rectorial Address at Glasgow in 1897, he said,
with reference to the changes which had taken place
since he entered public life: "When so much has